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whether incised with intricate design, or left in plain relieving 
spaces, the wall receives no further treatment, the marks of 
float, trowel and scraper remain, and combine to make a natural 
surface, It compels the work to be executed in situ. The 
studio must be exchanged for the scaffold, and the result should 
justify the inconvenience. However carefully the schemes of 
decoration may be designed, slight, yet important modifications 
and readjustments will probably be found necessary in the trans- 
fer from cartoon to wall ; and though the ascent of the scaffold 
may seem an indignity to those who prefer to suffer vicariously 
in the execution of their works, and though we of the nine- 
teenth century know, as Cennini of the fifteenth century knew, 
"that painting pictures is the proper employment of a gentle- 
man, and with velvet on his back he may paint what he 
pleases," still the fact remains, that if decoration is to attain 
that inevitable fitness for its place which is the fulfillment of 
design, this "proper employment of a gentleman" must be post- 
poned and velvet exchanged for blouse. 

It compels a quick, sure manner of work ; and this quick- 
ness of execution, due to the setting nature of the final coat, 
and to the consequent necessity of working against time, gives 
an appearance of strenuous ease to the firm incisions and spaces 
by which the design is expressed, and a living energy of line to 
the whole. Again the setting nature of the coat suggests, and 
naturally lends itself to, an occasional addition in the shape of 
mosaic to the means at disposal, and a little glitter here and 
there will be found to go a long way in giving points of em- 
phasis and play to large surfaces. 

It compels the artist to adopt a limited color scheme — a lim- 
itation, and yet one that may almost be welcomed as an apti- 
tude, for of colors in decorative work multiplication may be 
said to be a vexation. 

Finally the limitations of sgraffito as a method of expres- 
sion are the same as those of all incised or line work. By it 
you can express ideas and suggest life, but you cannot realize 
and imitate the natural objects on which your graphic language 
is founded. The means at disposal are too scanty. ' Item- 
white lines and spaces relieved against and slightly raised on a 
colored ground ; colored lines and spaces slightly sunk on a 
white surface; intricacy relieved by simplicity of line, and again 
either relieved by plain spaces of colored ground or white sur- 
face.- Indeed they are simple means. Yet line still remains the 
readiest manner of graphic expression ; and if in the strength of 
limitation our past masters of the arts and crafts have had 
power to "free, arouse, dilate" by their simple record of hand 
and soul, we also should be able to bring forth new achieve- 
ment from old method, and to suggest the life and express 
the ideas which sway the latter years of our own century. 




REPOUSSE WORK, 

( EPOUSSE work may best be de- 
scribed as sheet metal, chased or 
ornamented on the front, and em- 
bossed or raised from the back. It 
may be adapted to a variety of 
purposes, such as tea trays, waiters, 
plaques for wall decoration, pic- 
ture and mirror frames, girandoles, 
sconces, finger plates and esutcheons 
for doors, jardinieres, handkerchief 
and other boxes, as well as panels 
for furniture and doors, not to 
mention the pretty billows and tea kettles now so fashionable. 
The tools used in working, viz., tracers, mats and raisers, 
are very simple, and many of them may be made at home by 
any one who can use a file and temper steel, but they are 
easily obtained at most good tool shops. 

Repousse articles are sometimes worked on wood or lead, 
but by far the most satisfactory way where any degree of 
relief, as well as absolute accuracy are desired, is the "pitch 
process," which we will now proceed to describe. 

First of all it must be decided what articles we are going 
to make, so as to get a proper sized pan made to hold the 
pitch. Suppose we deeide on finger-plates and waiters, we 
shall require a pan or tray made of sheet iron, fifteen inches 
square, and turned up about one and one-half inches at the 



sides and wired. Any tinsmith can make this, or perhaps a 
disused dripping pan might be found which would answer the 
purpose just as well, provided it did not leak. Next we will 
melt about 12 pounds of prepared pitch in a three-legged iron 
pot, and pour it into the pan. This so-called pitch is not pure 
pitch, hut a special mixture carefully prepared for the purpose, 
which can be obtained from any place where the brasses and 
tools are sold. It can be made at home, though, with very 
little trouble, by carrying out the following recipe : Put into the 
pot 7 pounds of best pitch, 2 pounds resin,* pound of Russian tal- 
low; when these ingredients are nicely melted, stir in gradually 7 
pounds of plaster of Paris. This makes a useful preparation. In 
summer it may be found necessary to remeltthe pitch, and to add 
a little more plaster of Paris if it works too soft. The proper 
pitch to buy is that sold in small boxes or barrels, and it 
should be broken up in small pieces before being melted. Now 
we are ready for the brass, which may be had of most iron- 
mongers or sheet metal warehouses, and of several thicknesses. 
Suppose we choose to begin on a pair of finger plates, we 
shall require a piece of brass, ISfo. 25 gauge, large enough to 
make two finger plates, allowing a margin of a quarter of an 
inch round the design. On this the design must be transferred 




Ox-Eye Daisy and Wheat Design for Repousse Plaque. 

by means of carbonized paper, i. e., by laying a piece of car- 
bonized paper between the design and the brass, and then 
going over the lines of the drawing with a sharp pointed pen- 
holder or knitting needle, when it will be found that the 
design has been transferred by means of the black paper to 
the brass. As, however, these marks soon rub off in working, 
it is best to go- over the design once more with pen and ink, at 
the same time correcting any errors and giving vigor to the 
drawing. (AU tracings are tame and poor unless very well 
done, and more than repay the trouble of inking.) Should the 
brass be at all bent, it will be advisable to hammer it oil over 
on a flat table, until level again, with the flat end of a mallet. 
As this mallet will be found very useful in all stages of repous- 
se work, we had better describe it. The best for the purpose 
is a common wooden mallet, flat at one end and rounded at 
the other. Having got the brass nice and flat it now remains 
to put it on the pitch. There are various ways of accomplish- 
ing this, but we have found that by far the best plan is to put 
the pan on the fender before the kitchen fire, until the surface 
of the pitch softens, and then, after warming the back of the 
brass, to put it on the pitch face upwards, pressing it well 
down all over, and turning a little pitch over the edge of the 
brass to prevent its flying off when the hammering begins. A 



couple of weights placed on the brass help greatly. This part 
of the business is the most troublesome and anxious until the 
worker gets used to it, as one is apt to let the pitch get too 
flaid, the consequence being that it runs all over the brass and 
obscures the design. Should sucn an accident happen we must 
wait patiently until it cools, and then chip off the superfluous 
pitch with a knife or cold chisel. If the fingers be wetted none 
of the pitch adheres to them. It can always be removed from 
the hands with warm tallow (or butter if preferred) robbed on 
with a rag or some waste. When the pitch is quite or nearly 
cold it is ready for work. The first tool to be used is called 
a tracer, and can be bought at any good tool shop, or made at 
home out of three-sixteenth or i inch round tool steel, filed 
into a blunt chisel, and hardened at that and by heating it in 
the yellow part of a gas flame until yellow hot, and then plun- 
ging it into oil or water. 

A chaser's hammer is almost indespensable for working 
well. This is rather a peculiar hammer, having the face or 
pane large and flat. The handle is very slender and ends in a 
bulbous knot which should be held in the palm of the hand. 

Now, to begin chasing, the tracer must be held firmly in a 
perpendicular position between the thumb and two next fingers 
of the left hand, with the third finger pressed firmly at its base 
half resting on the brass. Upon this poor, weak, and generally 
unused finger, rests the success of chasing, for by its gentle 
but firm pressure the tracer is moved continuously along the 
line towards the worker, while the top of the tool is tap, tap, 
tapped gently with the hammer in the right hand. A little 
practice enables one to follow the outline of the pattern with 
an evenly marked indentation. Go over all the stalks, leaves, 
and veins of the design in this manner, guiding the tool round 
the curves with the third finger. Such sharp curves as those 
in the blossoms, however, require a fresh tool called a curved 
tracer, which may be made out of the same steel mentioned 
before filed into a blunt gouge. The stamens of the flowers 
must be indicated by lines radiating from the centre knob, and 
look well terminated with little dots made with a piece of steel 
filed into a tiny rounded point. When a few vigorous lines 
have been put in along the stalks, to give them a woody ap- 
pearance r the tracing may be considered finished. 

The next process is called matting, which means indenting 
or ornamenting the background with tools called mats. These 
are pieces of steel with flat ends roughened with a file into 
little squares or dots. The coarse kinds can be made at home, 
but they are to be bought in every variety from biggest dots to 
to the finest frosting. The plain rounded punch used for the 
stamens of the flowers makes a very pretty background if dot- 
ted thickly and evenly over the surface. By evenly, I do not 
mean in lines, squares or rings — this is to be avoided at any 
cost ; the result to be aimed at it is a regular irregularity, if 
we may be allowed the expression. 

If the work now looks satisfactory it can be taken off the 
pitch, and turned for the third process, called raising, which is 
done from the back. If the weather be cold, the brass may 
sometimes easily taken off by placing a cold chisel near the 
brass, slanting under it, and giving a good blow with the mal- 
let. Should it prove obstinate, a litle boiling water poured 
over the brass will melt the pitch underneath and allow the 
brass to come away. Should the back of the brass be very 
pitchy, hold it with a pair of pincers or pliers before a brisk 
fire for a few seconds to melt the pitch when it can be easily 
cleaned off with a little Russian tallow and a handful of rags 
or cotton waste. By-the-bye, tallowy cotton waste should never 
be kept indoors, it has been known to ignite spontaneously; so a 
little precaution in this small matter is not amiss. The pan 
must be placed before the fire, and the pitch allowed to get 
level again, when the brass must be put on as before, but face 
downwards this time. 

Now come into play quite a new set of tools, called raisers, 
which are thick set tools of various sizes, bluntly rounded at 
one end. One may be as large as a pea at the point, another 
as large as a hazel nut, and others still larger; some also are 
made of steel of an oval flat section, and the ends are more or 
less oval, varying from the width of a knitting needle to that 
of a crowquill, and the length of a point from a quarter to 
half an inch and more. These last are useful for stalks. It is 
very difficult to describe such tools, but from this description it 
will be easy to select them. As these raisers, being so blunt, 



present considerable more resistance than the other tools, the 
mallet or ordinary hammer had better be used for them, as the 
delicate little chasing hammer would be quite out of place. Take 
the raiser that is the nearest size to the width of the stalk on the 
finger plate, and hammer along the stalk until you think that it 
will look sufficiently raised on the opposite side. This must be 
left entirely to the worker's judgment, as she may choose to have 
her design raised in very high or very low relief. In the pro- 
cess of raising, it is not advisable to hit too long in one place, 
as continued hammering tends to make the brass brittle, when 
it is apt to crack. Should such a catastrophe occur the worker 
must not be discouraged, as it can easily be soldered up after- 
wards by a brazier or tin-smith. We have often noticed cracks, 
even in the work of professional artists in metal. 

When the pitch gets quite cold it hardens, and sometimes 
will not allow the brass to bulge, in which case a blow pipe 
attached to a gas jet by an india rubber tube is useful, as by 
its means we can direct a flame exactly on the spot we wish to 
repousser, thereby softening the pitch underneath nicely. 
Should the worker not wish to go to the expense of a blow pipe, 
the best substitute would be to heat a flat iron, salamander, or 
poker, and apply it to the place to be next worked. 

To return to our raising. Suppose the stalks and stems to 
have been finished, a raiser the size of a small pea is taken, 
and the middle knob of the leaf until a little round pit is form- 
ed, turning the raiser in a slightly different direction with 
each blow of the mallet. Then raise each portion seperately in 
the sane manner, and going quite up to the outer traced lines, 
thus leaving a ridge standing up round the centre of the flow- 
er, which of course, appears reversed on the right side. Now 
bulge all the little buds with a; 'small raiser, and then proceed 
to the leaves. For these a larger oval tool is used than for the 
stems and blossoms, and the large leaf looks well bulged 
gradually deep towards the middle of each side of the centre 
vein, which should be carefully left untouched, so that on the 
right side of the brass it may appear deeply depressed. This 
ends the bulging process, and the brass may be taken off the 
pitch for the last time, and cleaned with tallow and waste. 

It may be noticed that the brass background has been 
unevenly battered about, and looks rather " up and down hill." 
This is put right by the fourth process, called setting, which 
consists in putting the brass on a wooden board or table, and 
tapping it lightly where required on the right side with a 
wooden mallet, taking care not to hit too hard, so as to damage 
our repousse work. Then place the brass on a plate of iron, 
such as an oven shelf, and carefully retouch any outer edges of 
the stem, leaves, or flowers that may seem to require it with 
the straight or curved tracer, using the chasing hammer. 

The result will be a pair of very pretty finger plates, which 
should be sent to a brass finisher to be cut, polished, lacquered, 
and pierced with six holes for screws, when they are ready for 
fixing on a door. If wished the brass finisher can leave the 
background dull and burnish, the repousse" parts, which throws 
up the design beautifully. 

From the foregoing description it will be seen that the ma- 
terials required to begin repousse work with are a shallow pan, 
some prepared pitch, Russian tallow, cotton waste or rags, a 
wooden mallet, a chaser's hammer, sheet brass, several tracers, 
mats and raisers ; and last but not least, a gas blowpipe. 

The design shown herewith, of ox-eye daisy and wheat, is 
suited for a repousse plaque in brass. It may also be painted 
the natural colors of flowers and leaves on ordinary red terra 
cotta, leaving the natural red as background ; or on white terra 
cotta or china, a soft blue background, gradually merging into 
brownish green at the base, would blend well with the leaves 
and stalks there. 

It might also be treated conventionally— the flowers white, 
or any fancied color, with a gold or silver center, the leaves and 
grasses in such colors as would contrast or harmonize well. The 
background might be entirely gold, or silver, or any metallic 
bronze, or the design might be outlined with gold after paint- 
ing, and the background of one color diapered with gold. 



The Decorator and Furnisher settles every vexed ques- 
tion on house decoration. 



